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WHY MY NEWSPAPER LIED 


Without journalists a Republic would be as helpless as a hospital without surgeons. 
And the good journalist takes the accuracy and honor oj his work as seriously as the 
good surgeon does his. Yet since the end of World War II the journalist has practised 
his craft with increasing difficulty. Bureaucracy, operating behind thick, self- 
protective hedges , has grown to stupefying dimensions; perhaps the most important, 
junctions oj the government operate behind a second, even thicker hedge of “security 
classification.’' How all this strikes one American newspaper editor is the subject of 
the article here by Thomas Braden, currently publisher oj the Oceanside (CaliforniaI 
Dail\ Blade-Tribune, a writer, formerly a teacher at Dartmouth College , /V. H. 


By THOMAS BRADEN 

I AST month I learned that the 
newspaper I publish had again 
-“unwittingly lied to its readers. It 
had reported as fact what the Atomic- 
Energy Commission said was fact— 
that underground explosions could be 
kept secret. It had implied what the 
AEC apparently intended newspapers 
to imply—that, since nuclear tests 
could be kept secret, hope for dis¬ 
armament agreements through mu¬ 
tual detection was ended. 

A year ago I would have been sur¬ 
prised to find out what a Congres¬ 
sional committee had just enabled the 
world to find out—that what the AEC 
said was simply not true. But I lost 
my innocence last fall, when I left 
the small daily which I publish in 
Oceanside and came to Washington 
for three months. I wanted to find out 
whether we were doing a good job 
of informing our people about what 
was happening. I learned that my 
newspaper was reporting the news 
but the news was false. 


Shortly after 1 arrived in Washing¬ 
ton, I learned that the Soviet had suc¬ 
cessfully fired an intercontinental 
ballistic missile. Then, three days 
later, I took the manila wrapper off 
my own newspaper and 1 saw the 
news down at the bottom of the 
page. 

It occupied a space usually reserved 
for amusing features about lost para¬ 
keets or cats stranded high in palm 
trees. The headline read, "Soviet 
Rocket Boast Pooh-Poohed." The 
total impression to be gained from 
the story I knew to be a lie. 1 had 
worked in government. During my 
visit to Washington. 1 had looked 
up old friends in government. I had 
talked to them about the subject 
that was most on their minds—the 
missile race with Russia. Whatever 
was being said for publication pur¬ 
poses. they had no doubts about the 
fact that Russia had the 1CBM. It was 
no boast. 

It didn’t help much to learn that 
across the country most other pub¬ 
lishers had passed on the same lie to 


their readers. And. since I was in 
Washington where the news about 
missiles was coming from, I was de¬ 
termined to find out why my news¬ 
paper did not accurately represent the 
facts. 

I got part of my answer a short time 
later, when I attended a Washington 
dinner party. Seated across the room 
from me was a very high-ranking' 
army general. We were talking about 
the metal nose-cone which had been 
displayed over television during a 
talk by the President. The nose-cone 
had re-entered the atmosphere with¬ 
out burning up. The general was ob¬ 
viously proud of that nose-cone. I 
asked a simple and perhaps a naive 
question: “How fast did the thing 
come down?" 

UlS expression changed to one of 
chilly severity. “The answer to that 
question,” he replied, in tones of re¬ 
buke, “is highly classified.” 

I couldn’t understand why the ques¬ 
tion had so obviously annoyed the 
general, and I took the problem to 
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Stewart Alsop, a Washington news¬ 
paperman who with his brother has 
written more about missiles than any 
other columnist. Alsop explained at 
once. The nose-cone had re-entered 
the atmosphere, he said, at a speed 
lower than that required for an oper¬ 
ational long-range missile. So the 
“re-entry” problem, which we had 
been led to believe had been solved, 
was really not solved at all. 

The President, Alsop explained, had 
been given some facts by the Defense 
Department before he made his 
speech. These facts were in them¬ 
selves accurate enough. But the net 
impression to be gained from the facts 
was not correct. For example, we 
have heard a great deal about the 
Snark as one of our valuable assets 


in the world balance of power. It is 
reported to have a range of 5,000 
miles. This is ti-ue, as Alsop pointed 
out. But it doesn’t travel very fast. 
In fact, as I found out for myself by 
the simple process of telephoning the 
Press Department of the Air Force, 
the Snark travels at below the speed 
of sound. It would be a sitting duck 
for the Soviet air defenses. 

For another example, we have been 
led to believe that the B-52 jet bomber 
is “standard in our Strategic Air 
Command.” But the fact, as I verified 
for myself in the same manner, was 
that only four—less than a tenth—of 
the Strategic Air Command’s forty- 
five wings are fully equipped with 
the B-52. 

In listening to Alsop’s explanation, 


I realized that I had the answer to 
my question. Few Government offi¬ 
cials will consciously and deliberately 
lie, either to newspapermen or to the 
public. But a tailored version of the 
truth—a part of the truth—can in the 
net impression it conveys be a lie. 
Thus, my newspaper had given a tai¬ 
lored version of the truth to its read¬ 
ers because the Government had 
given a tailored version of the truth 
to a reporter. My readers, and other 
readers of other newspapers across 
the country, had been deprived of 
their right to know. 

The answer to my question was 
more disturbing than ever. It merely 
raised more questions. Why did the 
Government tailor the truth? And 
what could newspapers, radio, and 


DR. TELLER 
AND THE FUTURE 

Editor’s Note: One of the most im¬ 
portant annual public lectures in 
America is the Gideon Seymour Me¬ 
morial Lecture , at the University of 
Minnesota. This year’s lecture was 
given recently by Dr. Harrison Brown, 
geochemist of the California Institute 
of Technology and SR editor-at-large. 
The following excerpts are drawn 
from that talk. The complete text is 
being made available by the Univer¬ 
sity of Minnesota Press. 

By HARRISON BROWN 

I SHOULD like to make my posi¬ 
tion with respect to the Soviet 
Union clear. I dislike her form 
of government as intensely as I dis¬ 
like any totalitarian regime. I believe 
that she would, if given the oppor¬ 
tunity, dominate the world. Her re¬ 
cent behavior in Hungary was despi¬ 
cable. I do not believe that she would 
keep agreements unless it were to her 
advantage to do so. I also believe that 
science and technology have placed 
in the hands of the Soviet leaders 
weapons of both persuasion and co¬ 
ercion of such power that the pros¬ 
pects for a dramatic change in the 
nature of Soviet leadership are re¬ 
mote. 

• o • 

But I do not believe that the Soviet 
leaders are stupid, nor that they are 
necessarily blinded by preconceived 
goals to the extent that they would 
attempt to achieve those goals by 
means which would seriously jeopard¬ 
ize their own security. And here I 
believe that we should keep in mind 
that security in the eyes of the So¬ 
viet leaders has two aspects—the first 


is the security of the nation; the 
second is the security of the regime. 

• • • 

There are many sincere proponents 
of the view that massive preparations 
for massive retaliation and for limited 
war represent the only realistic path 
towards security at the present time. 
Outstanding among these proponents 
is a group of men, symbolized in the 
public mind by Dr. Edward Teller, 
and who exert enormous influence 
upon our policies in this area. Indeed, 
the combination of Dr. Teller’s posi¬ 
tion, his prestige, his knowledge, and 
the iron wall of secrecy which enables 
him to make statements which cannot 
easily be checked or refuted by critics 
outside and often inside the govern¬ 
ment gives this group a degree of 
influence in the area of policy for¬ 
mation which rivals that of any group 
of persons in our country in modern 
times. 

• • • 

In a recent article in Foreign Affairs 
and still more recently in an article 
in Life magazine Dr. Teller explains 
his views concerning disarmament. He 
states that “Since a political solution 
of the global problem is nowhere in 
sight, it has been proposed to make 
the world more peaceful by elimi¬ 
nating the means rather than the 
causes of war.” He then goes on to 
say that “There are at present two 
major reasons why such schemes are 
doomed to failure. One is the exist¬ 
ence of the Iron Curtain. The other 
is the nature of modern scientific 
discoveries.” He states that it is ob¬ 
vious that the Second World War 
was brought about by a race in dis¬ 
armament, and although he notes in 
passing that historical analogies are 
not reliable, it is amply clear that 
he is convinced that any agreement 


on our part aimed at achieving some 
degree of arms limitation would be 
suicidal. 

• • • 

Concerning the Iron Curtain, it 
seems clear to me that Dr. Teller is 
motivated by a deep-rooted hatred 
of the Soviet Union which borders 
upon the fanatic. From this hatred 
there stems the belief that no agree¬ 
ment with the Soviet Union can be 
trusted and that in our modern tech¬ 
nological age no inspection system can 
be relied upon. “In the contest be¬ 
tween the bootlegger and the police,” 
he says, “the bootlegger has a great 
advantage.” 

• • • 

The combination of his fear of the 
Soviet Union and associated with it 
his fear that the United States might 
engage in disarmament agreements 
have led Dr. Teller to make some 
statements which are designed to con¬ 
vince but not necessarily to clarify. 
Concerning control of H-bomb tests 
he says, “Actually a nuclear test is 
easily noticed only if it is performed 
in the most obvious manner. There 
can be no doubt that if a nation wants 



. . in the face of the powerful 
modern tools of persuasion and co¬ 
ercion I fear that what dignity and 
freedom we still possess may one 
day vanish —Harrison Brown. 


